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$1.50 PER YEAR. 


VICTORY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
SINGLE & DOUBLE VERTICAL GRINDING MILLS. 
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READ WHAT THEY SAY 
td 


y the Case Wheel & Mill Co. is in every respect satisfac- 


'y, with same 
iT 


BUFFALO, N. Y., MARCH 11, 1889. 


The Improved National Turbine Water Wheel 


The Best for Economy; The Best for Durability; The Best for Power. 
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(J. T. CASE’S PATENT.) 
ONE THOUSAND FIVE HunN- 


FACTS ARE MIGHTIER THAN ASSERTIONS. 


“Our 20-inch mill made b: 
tory, easy to handle, and best results obtained of an 
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REFLECTION gg 


in recommending it.”—GarLaxp Lixcotn & Co., Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE. 








ction in quantity and quality.””—Cu1Lp’s ELEvaTor, Manchester.Ct. 


mill in use.”—Gzo. Waston, Bristol, Conn. 
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ity coal and power.” —A. S. Russgit & Co., 
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‘The best satis! 
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We Solicit Orders for Dufour Bolting Cloth. 
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*4READ IT, AND DON'T FORGET IT be 
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WHEN YOU WANT TO BUILD AN A NO 
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Manufacturers in the Country. Send for illustrated catalogue and prices to the manufacturers. 
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DRED NATIONAL WATER WHEELS IN USE Prove that our Assertions are Supported by the Leading 
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IGHT # TO #« THE « POINT 


«‘The best laid plans 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft aglea.’’ 

But the Case Mill gets there every time, 
So all the millers say. 
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QMISE THRIFT YS Ce, a |SHIFTLESS & DOOLITTLE 
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MOSSENG COX Y. 


“WE PUT IN A CASE SHORT SYSTEM MILL.” “WE DIDN'T!” 


Old father Wise, with twinkling eyes, | Old Shiftless weeps—the sick cat sleeps, 
Points backward to the well-filled till, | Doolittle has gone out to pray, 

While Thrifty scans the new made plans | The spiders fill the empty till, 
To double up the Case SHort MIL. | While hungry rats now hold full sway. 





JUST TAKE A LOOK AT WHAT THIS MAN WRITES: 


Tue Case Mrc. Co., Cotumsus, Onto. Etyria, Onto, Oct. 10, 1888. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find settlement in full of my account. The 4-break mill works splendid and am well pleased 
with it. The Inter-Elevator Flour Dressers are everything you represent, both in capacity and excellence of work. The 
Special Purifiers are a fine machine and far ahead of the Purifiers you put in my other mill in ’83. Am especially pleased 
with the millwright work. It is well planned and finished in a good, workmanlike manner. I can not praise your mill- 
wright and his work too highly. Yours resp’ y, GARRET REUBLIN. 


If you want a successful mill write us. Long System Mills remodeled on short notice. Case Short Break Corrugations 
put on any make of rolls. Our Roller Corn Mills are a most profitable investment. Now is the time to put one in your 
mill. Our Aspirator and Purifier for Corn Meal will astonish you. Belting, Gearing, Elevator Supplies, Silk and Wire 
Cloths shipped promptly on receipt of order. If you want mill supplies of any kind write us. Estimates on mills of any 
desired capacity furnished on short notice. Write us at once and state the capacity wanted and number of grades of flour 
you wish to make. The Automatic Feed on our machines makes them superior to all others. Catalogues and Circulars 

Mailed on Application. 


@Gs> RE-DRESSING ANY MAKE OF ROLLS PROMPTLY A SPECIALTY.<a> 


THE CASE MANUF, CO,, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


(PLEASE MENTION “THE MILLING WORLD.” re 
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CHRONICLE oF THE GRAINAND FLOURTRADE@) 


PUBLISHED HVERY MONDAY MORNING. 
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$1.50 PER YEAR. 





Our esteemed Boston cotemporary, ‘‘The Manufacturers’ 
Gazette,” is out in a handsome dress of new type, neat, clear 
and legible. Congratulations are in order. 





FEBRUARY was a busy month for the fire-fiend. In the 
United States and Canada during that month the total fire- 
loss was nearly $13,000,000. The milling and allied indus- 
tries contributed over $542,000. 





Derrroir wheat inspection has recently been badly dis- 
credited. It is reported that 19 out of 50 car-loads sent from 
Detroit to Cleveland missed grade, and that another ship- 
ment to New York was quite as unfortunate. It is not 
stated whether the Detroit inspection is really under-careful 
and under-honest, or the Cleveland and New York inspec- 
tions are over-careful and over-exacting. There may be an 
equal mixture of both at both ends of the line. 





Burrato millers are reported to be looking favorably on 
white Oregon wheat. Samples of No. 1 extra white from 
Oregon received in Buffalo on the 4th of March attracted a 
good deal of attention. The grain was pronounced the 
largest and heaviest ever seen in the city, and millers who 
examined it thought it would give an immense yield of flour. 
It is a little remarkable that this really fine and desirable 
grain has received so little attention from the millers of 
Buffalo and vicinity. Minneapolis spectacles have always 
been adjusted to the Buffalo milling eye by Minneapolis 
opticians, and naturally enough the opticians have gauged 
the lenses so that the range of vision stopped short of Ore- 
gon. The Dakota and Minnesota wheat-growers have always 
insisted that Oregon wheat is of no account in comparison 
with their own, but it is probable that close examination 
and fair trial of the Oregon grain will reveal many strong 
points in it that will commend it to eastern flour-makers. 
Should Buffalo take the lead in using Oregon wheat, other 
neighboring towns will follow. 





“BurraLo is entering a strong protest against the habit 
the cows of that town have of wandering about the streets, 
switching their tails against the plate glass windows and 
hooking policemen off the sidewalks.” So chronicleth our 
esteemed Minneapolis cotemporary, the ‘Daily Market 
Record.” But that is only a part of the remarkable perform- 
ances of the frisky Buffalo cows. They have eaten all the 
grass off Main street, stripped the markets of every green 
enticing vegetable, and lately they have developed strong 
carnivorous propensities and have begun to dine off verdant 
strangers who get lost in the pastures and grain-fields that 
variegate the chief streets of Buffalo. By the way, have there 
not been recently reported several cases of ‘‘mysterious dis- 
appearance” of Minneapolis persons who set out for Buffalo? 
Is it possible our graminivoro-carnivorous bovines have 
knocked down with their switching caudal appendages those 
missing Minneapolitans and actually devoured them as sup- 
posititious vegetables of emerald hue? Some of the cows have 
been ailing lately, and it is barely possible they have been 
dining over-freely off estrayed Minneapolitans. 


Russian wheat-growing was supposed to have received a 
great impetus because the crops of 1887 and 1888 in that 
country were above the average, and because the Ameri- 
can shortage in 1888 gave the Russians a good chance to dis- 
pose of their large surplus in Great Britain. Recent reports 
from Russia do not indicate that the impetus is visible. It 
is stated that the Rusian area sown for 1889 will be much 
smaller than the area of 1888, despite the present supposed 
favorable situation. The fact seems to be that Russian agri- 
culture isin a very depressed and demoralized condition, 
and the depression has been intensified, rather than amelio- 
rated, by the sale of the large surplus of 1888 at the very 
low prices prevailing. Russian farmers are poor, at the 
best. Their soil is thin. Their wheat is inferior in quality. 
Their mode of harvesting, threshing and storing wheat in- 
sures an admixture of dirt, sand, gravel, chaff, stalks and 
clay ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. They lack railroad 
facilities. Russian wheat is a Jack-at-a-pinch grain and stand 
small chance in competition with American wheat on an 
average crop. The Russian wheat can not be ground alone 
successfully in Great Britain. If it is ground alone, the 
flour must be strengthened, toned and colored by the addi- 
tion of American flour. It may stand as a makeshift, along 
with Indian wheat, but it can not, under ordinary crop con- 
ditions, be reckoned a conquering competitor with Ameri- 
can wheat. 





MINNEAPOLIS editorial egotism is again heard howling in 
the ozone-cyclone-trombone monotone so familiar in that 
quarter. The editor of the flour-dealers’ and grain-gamblers’ 
journal published in that city is really afraid that too many 
associations of millers are forming. He is sitting up nights, 
thawing open his ink-bottle with a hammer and writing 
warning slush to the millers to go slow in forming associa- 
tions. With the thermometer registering 36 degrees below 
zero, that editor is really sweating with fear over the very 
dreadful things that will happen in case any more associa- 
tions are formed. As usual, the sheet-iron thunder and the 
crocodile-tears in Minneapolis are very comical to the on- 
looker. ‘ So long as the associations that were being formed 
were formed under the tutelage and with the divine per- 
mission of that editor, he was satisfied to see scores of them 
called into existence. Every one of them that made his 
journal its “‘official organ” was all right. Now one is formed 
that is powerful in numbers and influence, but that does not 
fawn upon him, that does not boom him, that in no way 
ministers to his smirking egotism, that pays no attention to 
him and that asks no favors of him, and immediately he 
discovers that there are too many associations. Of course 
the offending associations should at once take heed. They 
should truckle to the offended Minneapolis pewter deity on 
casters and either convert themselves into his sort of organ- 
izations or commit hari-kari. When he frowns terribly, even 
the earthquakes should be afraid, and the planets should 
pause in their orbits to quake and otherwise suitably express 
their appreciation of the Minneapolis disturbance. Beware, 
millers. Apply to Minneapolis for permission to associate, 
or some very dreadful thing will happen to you. 
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Ie ean Cabinet Filing Case Company, Canton, Ohio, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The New Buckeye Document Case & Letter File; Also All Kinds Office Furniture 


0. 8 yO Bevietents cae ee of one of our Revolving Cabinet Letter Files and 
Document it Cases Combined It contelie 00 30 Document Drawers and 8 Letter 
letters we use first VOWEL of name on front of drawer, 
aad EETTER Foul WING first VOWEL on Index Sheet within drawer. 
also-make sore exhaustive systems which contain from 6 to 100 or more 
Filing D: rawers. 


N°: 1 Represents one of our small Document Carine, for use on desks or brack- 
ets. Action of drawer can be seen in thecut. When front is raised inner 
drawer comes forward, exposing contents of Sawer for le 


Our Cabinet Files are Conceded to be the Most Convenient of 
Any im the Market. They are Compact, Simple, Complete, 
Durable and Ornamental. 


SEAD FOR PRICE LIST AND CATALOGUE, SEE 
Dawson’s Roller Mill 


Is acknowledged to be the very best in the market. It has 
our Patent Automatic Centrifugal feeder, never failing to 
feed the stock the full length of rolls is an even sheet. 
It is the Latest and Best feed out, uses less power and 
is simple in construction. It can be placed on any style 
of machine with little expense. We use for roll bearings 
phosphor-bronze metal which will admit rolls being run 
at any speed without heating and with little friction, and 
uses little oil. We use the Dawson Corrugation, which 
is admitted the best in long or short system mills as the 
action is granulating rather than CUTTING. 


We have a large plant to Re-grind and Re-Corrugate Rolls. 

















Owing to our late increased facilities and cen- 
tral location we are enabled to ship goods 
promptly on the shortest n otice. 

PARTIES CONTEMPLATING REMODELING THEIR MILLS oR 
BUYING ANY ROLLER MACHINES ARE REQUESTED TO PUT 
THEMSELVES IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH US. 


FOR PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS, ADDRESS, 


Dawson Roll Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 


\7 . shy note aggre MICH. 






























































































































Wood Split Pulleys 


WOOD RIM WITH IRON ARMS. 


The Best pulley on Earth | 


Is very easily and quickly adjusted to Shaft. Has Pa- 
<x tent Iron Bushings Interchangeable, to Fit Different Di- 
ameters of Shafts. Has FOUR or SIX Bearings on ‘ r= 
Shaft. This fastening never slips. Every Pulley strongly 7 i 

built and perfectly balanced. = 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. Orricas: { Comet Peathand Seneca Streets, 


Over Bank of Attica, 
McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Proprizrors, 
‘THOMAS MC FAUL. JAMES NOLAN. 





SUBSORIP1IION. 
In the United States and Canada, Prepaid, $1.50 Per Year, in advance; 
lew York Exchange. Currency in un- 


remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or 
re} red letter at sender's risk. 

‘ a all Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in advance. 


Sabscribers can have the sailing. address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire. Send both old and new addresses, Those fail to recei 
promptly will please notify at once. ee, ire: thele' papers 





ADVERTISING. 
Rates for ordi ady made known on application. 
Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 


or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
advertise- 


insertions are ordered at once, the chi will be Three cents per word. Ni 
ment taken for less than 25 cents. Mast accompany all orders for advertisements 
ol class, 


Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning, to insure 
immediate insertion. Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to reach 
this office on Saturday mor a 





EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining 
say ba od aitingee heainead Rectan . 


Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica~ 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
‘This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims to represent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


Address all communications 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as mail matter of second-class, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 25 cents each insertion for 25 
words, and 1 cent for each additional word. Cash with order. 
Four consecutive insertions will be given for the price of three. 

- WANTED. =e 
Situation by a miller of ’ ience. Thi . ied. 
Can give besVof feterence. "Address, ANDREW YOUNG, Box, Mayoile, WY. 




















WANTED. 

A situation in a mill, by a married man of steady habits; 84 years old; no children; 
had three years’ experience in a custom mill; can furnish best of reference. Address, 
CHAS, BETTIS, Forestville, N. Y. Att 

WANTED. 

At once by a No. 1 miller, 16 years’ experience, 83 years of age with small famil; 
well recommended and strict; sober, are at once, wages not so much an ‘object 
as peat work. Will run on shares if desired, Address FRANK R. SCHUY- 
LER, North Ridgway, Orleans county, N. Y. 1 

SITUATION WANTED. 

By a young man 18 years old, industrious and of good habits, a situation to learn 
the milling business thoroughly in all its eparsments, where he would have a good 
home among Christian Associations, Address, J. J. Y., Lock Box 514, Hornellsville, 
Steuben County, New York, 1 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements of Mills for Sale or Rent, Partners Wanted, 
Machines for Sale or Exchange, etc., etc., cost cent per word, 
for one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
tor four insertions. Cash must accompany the order. When 

s ave ordered sent care of this office, 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 
MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
In Central New York, on reasonable terms and easy payments. For particulars ad- 
dress B, care of THs Mituinc Wor-p, Buffalo, N. Y. 14 


. FOR SALE. 
10 Single Sets 9x80 Stevens Rolls. 




















1 Pyne Purifier. 

8 Richmond Brush Machine. 

2 Silver Creek Scourer., 

No. 00 Becker Brush Machine, over 50 Run Millstones all sizes, all complete. 
Machines are in first-class condition and practically as good as new. Ad- 
dress J. B. DUTTON, 115 E. Fort Street, Detroit. 18tf 


No. 








If you are desirous of obtaining the 
best Mill or Cob Crusher, send for our 
catalogue and be convinced that our’s fill 
the bill. Can not fail to please you. 
They are guaranteed to prove as repre- 


sented. 
— 


Cc. C. PHILLIPS, 
Orrice, 20 SourH Broap STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


= 
> 


nner.) 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
One a tach Portable Mill, wood frame, capacity 15 to 20 bushels per hour; new, 


make. 

One moore Portable Mill, iron frame, capacity 12 to 16 bushels per hour; new, 
st make. 

One No. 0 Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 


best make. 

One 18-Inch Vertical Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, hung on horizontal shaft; 
capacity 25 to 40 bushels per hour; new, best make. 

One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain. 

One No, 6 Dustless Se; tor; new, a bargain, . 

Two No. 4 Scientific Grinding Mills, capacity 40 to 50 bushels per hour; new. 

A Lot of Elevator Buckets, brand new, best make, any size desired, very cheap. 

One No. 1 Full Rigged Combined Dustless Separator; new. a in. 

Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, driven from above or below, best make; 
capacity 40 to 60 bushels pert hour, 


mee particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Tue Mitiinc Wortp, Butalo, 
. ¥. ti 





MILLSTONES FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Complete run of millstones, curb, spindle, hopper, etc. GARDNER MORSE: 


Eaton, Madison county, N. Y. 





FOR SALE. 

Three-run mill, repaired, and a first-rate dwe'ling house, built last summer. Idon’t 
owe one dollar, but will sell cheap for cash, to build a mill in Forest county. Address 
J. S. PORTER, Lamartine, Clarion county, Pa. 2225 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE. 


ywer custom and merchant mill; 2-run 434-feet buhrs, well fitted up; doing 
good reasons for selling. 


Water 
lari jess; 52 miles from New York; close to depot; 
JOHN ORR, Mountainville, Orange county, N. Y. 





Tue ignorance displayed by the daily papers in their dis- 
cussions of the grain, flour and milling situation is wonder- 
ful. Facts and common-sense are entirely ignored, and the 
public is misled and misinformed daily by the wild and 
foolish yarns of the scribblers. The daily papers are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, and the things they publish 
are neither fish, flesh nor fowl. One prominent journal re- 
peatedly announces that the corn crop of the United States 
in 1888 was 2,000,000 bushels. Really it was about 1,950,- 
000,000 bushels. Another states with a show of convincing 
positiveness that the United States wheat exports last year 
were 456,000,000 bushels. That was really the total crop of 
1887. These same sapient daily scribblers do equally re- 
markable things in other directions. A red-nosed bum, clad 
in a wool-shirt ornamented with celluloid front, collars and 
cuffs, dining mostly off free-lunch lay-outs, will write volu- 
bly of the doings in millionaire mansions whose thresholds he 
never crossed and whose inmates he never saw. A be- 
draggled tramp in fluttering rags and tottering alcoholism 
will write learnedly about the fashions. The public reads 
and believes. The same bum and tramp will discourse on 
the crops and “‘flour trust,” and the public again reads and 
believes. It’s a queer, queer old world in some respects! 





“Manrrosa’s first lot of wheat regularly exported was 
shipped out in 1887 and amounted to 500 bushels. In 1887 
the exports amounted to nearly 12,000,000 bushels, and now 
the report comes that from the crop of 1889 that province 
will have nearly 20,000,000 bushels to export.”—Exchange, 
Whoop! Boom!! Bang!!! Fizz!!!! Of course! To be 
sure! Why Not? Asitwere! Sotospeak! Also! Equal- 
ly trustworthy “reports” come that the crop of 1890 will 
yield 28,000,000 bushels to export, the crop of 1891 will yield 
36,000,000 bushels, the crop of 1892 will yield 44,000,000 
bushels, the crop 1893 will yield 52,000,000 bushels, the crop 
of 1894 will yield 60,000,000 bushels, the crop of 1895 will 
yield 100,000,000 bushels and the crop of 1896 will yield 999,- 
876,765,654,543,432,321 bushels to export! There is nothing 
like insanity and delirium in mathematical demonstrations 
by crop-frauds, crop-fool, crop-liars and crop-Balaams! 
Meanwhile, the cool fact remains that the 1887 crop of Man- 
itoba wheat did not export 12,000,000 bushels, that the 1888 
crop did not export 2,000,000 bushels, and that the 1889 crop, 
not yet sown, depends wholly upon the ‘‘dissipations of an 
unscrupulous providence,” as Mrs. Malaprop would put it. 
If our esteemed cotemporaries were to adopt the plan of in- 
specting the figures in the floating items which they pub- 
lish, we would see less of these wholly ridiculous exaggera- 
tions. Manitoba can not be benefited by Canuck fabrications 
of that sort nor by Yankee repetitions of them. The labor- 
ing mountain of lies always brings forth a very feeble, puny 
mouse, which immediately expires when the watchful ‘‘felis 
veritatis” set eyes upon it. The game is not worth the can- 
dle. It does not pay for the wear and tear of the mountain, 
Less foolish lies, esteemed cotemps! 
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POINTS IN AXILLING. 

Every mill that carries a considerable stock of wheat 
should have an elevator for storage. Most of the modern 
frame mills are not built sufficiently strong to fit them for 
carrying stocks of grain, even where they are large enough 
to afford the room. Under any circumstances it is better 
to have a separate elevator building, and it is wisdom to lo- 
cate the elevator so that it could contain all the cleaning ma- 
chinery, except the final finishing-machine, which may 
properly be placed in the mill to pass the grain to the stock- 
hoppers. This arrangement relieves the mill building of 
undue strain and prevents the dust from the cleaning-ma- 
chines from floating through the mill. I often find a miller 
trying to store in his mill a far larger amount of grain than 
it can bear, and in such cases bulged walls, sagged floors 
and generally discombobbolated conditions are noticeable. 
There is no single argument that may be urged in favor of 
crowding an elevator or storehouse into the mill proper. 


CERTAIN writers in certain mechanical papers appear to 
write wholly at random, making absurd statements when 
they have only to consult market records to see that they 
are displaying their malice and ignorance. Some of these 
scribblers make it a point to give a periodical whack at the 
short system of milling, without taking the trouble to see 
whether the figures they quote are true, and certainly with- 
out attempting to learn just what sort of product and what 
percentage of it are being turned out by the short mills. 
Wanton unfairness certainly will not hurt any system. De- 
liberate misstatements are too easily disproved to be danger- 
ous. When a writer says that the best product of the short 
system is far below the third grade of the long system, while 
the market sales show the short product selling on an equal- 
ity with the best long product, the writer gets worsted and 
the short system is vindicated. 


Amone the first journals to give support to the attempt to 
make a short system was THE MILLING WorRLD. The event 
has proved the justice of its position when it asked a fair 
hearing and trial for the proposed short method. It seems 
curious to read now the misrepresentations and the wholly 
passionate and unreasoning attacks made on the new sys- 
tem by some journals and writers several years ago, while 
to read the latest misrepresentations of some of the belated 
and befogged scribbling longs, months and years after the 
system has established its right to existence and is in suc- 
cessful application in hundreds of mills, causes the reader 
to wonder whether it is disordered liver or softened brain 
that is responsible for some recent ‘‘random reflections.” 
Certainly those reflections were ‘‘random.” 


In every possible case the machinery in a mill should be 
So arranged that advantage may be taken of gravitation. 
‘Wherever the arrangement is such that power is required to 
elevate stock between every two successive machines, there 
is a large outlay of power that may be lessened. Wherever 
advantage is taken of the force of gravitation to pass stock 
from one machine to another, there is a saving of power. 
Of course it is neither possible nor desirable to construct 
mills so that the stock may be started in at the top and al- 
lowed to pass downward by gravity alone, but wherever 
there can be a saving effected in this way, without interfer- 
ing with the work of operating and inspecting, it should be 
done. The miller who is grinding at a loss may be losing 
at some point in the useless application of power. No 
power can be applied without entailing cost, and every un- 
necessary application means increased and unnecessary 
cost. 

Briarevs was fabled by the ancients to sport fifty heads 
and a hundred hands. Briareus would have been a valuable 
giant to serve as general-utility man in a modern mill. I 
often see a miller trying to do what would busy a briarean 
giant. He goes from the top to the bottom of the mill, cor- 
recting a fault here, improving the work of a machine there, 
inspecting stock in various stages, making adjustments, oil- 


ing parts, looking for hot bearings and doing a hundred other 
things. It stands to reason that a man attempting to do so 
many things must often fail in some. Never yet have I 
found a man who could properly attend to all the machines 
in a roller mill of considerable capacity, even where the ar- 
rangement is nearly perfect and every possible convenience 
is secured. The trouble is that no one man is likely to be a 
symmetrical operator. He can do some things better than 
he can do others. He may prefer one process to some other 
process. If he have in him the slightest trace of hobbyism, 
he will pay too much attention to those parts of his work 
that appeal to his hobby and too little attention to those 
parts only remotely related to his hobby. He may go from 
floor to floor and from machine to machine regularly and 
frequently, but his best work is sure to be done where his 
likes come in, and his worst work where his dislikes incline 
him to negligence. 

Warton your roll corrugations carefully, It isnot economy 
to run a roll until its corrugations are entirely gone, as too 
many attempt todo. Beyond a certain point of wear, a roll 
is imperfect and unsatisfactory. It requires just as much 
power to run it in that condition as it requires to run it in 
proper condition. The loss entailed by running rolls too 
long without re-corrugating is double. It is a loss of power 
and a loss in quality of product. Keep the rolls in the best 
possible condition at all times. That is trueeconomy. The 
cost of re-corrugating is a necessity, nota luxury. No ef- 
fort to avoid necessary and legitimate expenses can or should 
succeed. 


Muters generally are tidy about their mills, but some of 
them are not altogether wise in their display of tidiness. The 
other day in the way of business I dropped in on an old 
acquaintance and found him ‘‘sweeping out” right in grind- 
ing hours. He was stirring up a cloud of dust of all sorts, | 
drawing down cobwebs, shaking out old coats and bags, 
dusting out desks and in general raising a choking fog. Is 
it a good plan to kick up a dirt in that way while grinding? 
Some of that miscellaneous dirt will surely find its way into 
the flour that is being made. Some of it will as surely get 
into bearings, absorb the oil and cause hot parts. There isa 
proper time to ‘‘clean house,” even in a mill, and my friend 
in that instance missed it. There is dust enough floating in 
a mill at all times, without adding to it the accumulations 
of days and weeks in a moment of frantic and unreasoning 
striving after cleanliness. 

0 rr 
WHOLB WHBAT NOT GOOD FOOD. 

Hygienic cranks argue that wheat should be eaten whole, 
the bran as well as the floury parts of the grain. Science 
points the other way. Lawes and Gilbert investigated this 
subject several years ago and concluded that more nutri- 
ment was lost to the human system by the clearing action 
of the branny particles than was gained by their introduc: 
tion. Asa laxative the coarse flour is not without limita- 
tions. It is not uncommon for those who have long used 
graham as a principal article of food to become depend- 
ent upon regular daily rectal injections. Many nice 
breakfast dishes are made from the entire wheat, whole, 
cracked or ground, and their occasional use is often found 
agreeable and beneficial. As for substituting them alto- 
gether for fine flour, it appears to be truer food economy to 
leave the outer shell of the wheat for the ruminants. Used 
with caution and upon competent advice, it is undoubtedly 
valuable as a remedial agent; but the unqualified recom- 
mendation of any curative agent, however simple, and its 
hit-or-miss application to all sorts of persons and conditions 
may seem less dangerous, but are quite as irrational as the 
calomel and blood-letting treatment of former days. 


———— 
ROLLER CORN-MBAL MILLING. 


Conspicuous among the men who successfully practiced 
corn-meal milling on rolls was Mr. J. Murray Case, of the 
well-known Case Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
who in an article written some time ago gave his experience 
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in this line as follows: In my first experience in the reduc- 
tion of corn on rolls, one of the first things I discovered was 
that the system of handling the breaks in the manner usu- 
ally employed on wheat is entirely erroneous. If the tail 
of the first scalper is sent to the second-break machine, and 
the tail of the second scalper to the third-break roll, and so 
on through, as it is done in wheat-milling, the results will 
be scarcely any better than the ordinary stone-ground meal. 
The reason of this is that the bran and chit beeome so thor- 
oughly pulverized and intermingled with the meal as great- 
ly to impair its quality. Upon the discovery of this fact the 
writer took the precaution to apply for patents upon a sys- 
tem of reducing corn to meal which is substantially as fol- 
lows: 

Upon the first break I break the corn down sufficiently to 
remove almost the entire outer coating of the bran. It is 
found in practice that this bran peels off in large flakes, al- 
most the size of a grain of corn, and that the chit and black 
speck upon the end of the berry will usually cling to the bran 
and pass off with it. Ifthe proper corrugations are used 
and the rolls are properly set, there is scarcely any gluten 
or starchy material that will be found in the bran coating. 
Instead of sending this bran and chit to the second break I 
send it direct to a tailings or bran roll at the tail of the mill. 
The head of this scalping-reel is clothed ordinarily with 
about No. 18 wire and the tail of the same with No. 6 wire. 
The material which passes through No. 18 is sent to a meal- 
separating reel, and that which passes through the No. 6 
wire is sent first to an aspirator, and thence to the second 
break-roll. The second break is sent to a scalping-reel, 
clothed ordinarily with about No. 22 wire at the head and 
No. 10 at the tail. That which passes through the head of 
the reel is sent toa meal-separating reel, and that which 
passes through the No. 10 to a second aspirator, and the tail 
of this second reel goes direct toa bran or finishing roll. 
This same process is carried out in the third break also, 
which number of breaks I find sufficient to reduce the corn 
sufficiently to send to the meal-separating reels. 

The tail of the meal-separating reel is also sent to an as- 
pirator, which blows out the fine fibrous and branny mate- 
rial, and this purified grits is sent to a roll for reducing it to 
meal and returns to a second meal-separating reel. The tail 
of this second meal-separating reel is sent to a low-grade roll, 
together with all of the material which has been blown out 
by the aspirators. This low-grade stock, together with the 
bran stock, is bolted in a separate reel and drawn off as low- 
grade meal. A sufficient amount of first-grade meal may be 
intermingled with the bran or low-grade meal to bring its 
grade up to any standard the market may demand, or a 
standard equal to the stone-ground meal, which would be 
ordinarily about 20 per cent. of the entire product, leaving 
the first meal of a very high grade, which in market would 
bring a much higher price than stone-ground meal. With 
this system of handling the stock there is never a loss of 
over 8 pounds to the bushel, and seldom over 24, or, in other 
words, 56 pounds of corn willmake 53 to 534 pounds of meal. 

“The meal made upon this system differs from that made 
upon the buhr system in the following particulars: In the 
first place it is much freer from black specks, germ product 
and light flakes of branny matter. In the second place it is 
much more granulated, and in baking it operates just the 
same as granular flour. It willrise higher and produce a 
much lighter loaf. This is due to the fact that the granula- 
tion is round and sharp, and not flattened as in the buhr- 
ground meal. The result is that when the meal is wet up 
and baked these round granular particles burst open and ex- 
pand, causing the lightness of the loaf. There is another 
feature of this class of meal which is very distinctly observed, 
and that is it is sweeter to the taste than stone-ground meal. 
The meal will also keep better and is much less liable to sour, 
owing to the fact that, being so granular, it gives the air an 
opportunity to circulate through it and prevent heating. 
Another fact connected with it is that in the various manip- 
ulations which it goes through in the production of meal it 
gets a thorough aeration, and thus much of the moisture be- 
comesevaporated. Ifitis desired to makea very high grade 


of pearl meal, it is necessary to put in ahead of the rolls a 
degerminating or hominy machine, but in all ordinary cases 
this is scarcely justifiable, as it makes a much larger quan- 
tity of low-grade meal and the hominy machines require a 
large amount of power to operate them. 

The meal made on this system, without the use of hominy 
mills, is almost equal to pearl meal, although not quite up 
toit. The corrugations used for this purpose, which I have 
found best in practical operation, are one-eighth back-cut 
saw-tooth for the first break, one-sixteenth front-cut saw- 
tooth for second break, one-twenty-fourth front-cutsaw-tooth 
for third break, one-twenty-fourth front-cut saw-tooth for 
the bran and aspirator stock, and one-thirty-second front-cut 
saw-tooth for grinding the unfinished grits. For a 300 to 350 
barrel corn-meal mill it will require six double sets of 9x30 
rolls, four scalping reels 12 feet long, two meal-separating 
reels 12 feet long, four aspirators and one corn-cleaner. 
This constitutes the entire machinery for a mill of the capac- 
ity referred to. It is possible to make a very excellent re- 
sult from the use of but one double set of rolls and one meal- 
separating and aspirating machine. The power required to 
operate such a mill on this short system would not exceed 
10 to 12 horse-power to produce from 35 to 40 barrels in 24 
hours. 





A MISERABLE FAILURE. 


In our last number there appeared an article with the 
above title, referring to the bitter failure of the Burlington 
Railway strikers, and experiences of the past thirty days 
have combined to render a repetition of that headline gloom- 
ily appropriate at this time. The Knights of Labor have for 
some years exerted a great influence over the minds and 
conduct of street-railway workers in New York city. Dur- 
ing the past month that order of workingmen decided to ‘“‘tie 
up” the surface street-car lines of the metropolis until cer- 
tain changes, which they had demanded, might be made. 
The exactions of the Knights were to the companies seem- 
ingly unjust, and hence they decided to resist them. The 
companies proceeded to employ men to operate their respect- 
ive lines and called upon the authorities for aid in preserv- 
ing the peace and conducting their business, while the 
Knights were warlike and determinedly against the employ- 
ment of just and peaceful measures for the solution of the 
problem. As usual, they were unmindful of the fact that 
they were in a land of liberty and sought to exercise their 
usual tyrannical means for gaining their point, seeking to 
outlaw and drive out of existence all who are not of them. 
And as usual they met a miserable failure. Numbers of 
them are in jail for outlawry, some are charged with crimes 
that will send them to prison, while others may end their 
unlawful career upon the gallows. A few of them have been 
terribly shot and otherwise wounded, and some are dead. 
But all of this is as nothing compared with the hunger and 
destitution and privation that will follow a piece of mid- 
winter folly like this. When will the toiling men of this 
land of the free learn that strikes recoil their blows upon 
their own heads? The fact is that the whole ground- 
work of trades-unions is wrong. The false principle of com- 
pulsory membership is the underlying cause of disaster; 
and so long as that false principle obtains, so long will the 
outlying elements be so great as to bring destruction upon 
every effort at advancement. The poor men of the Burling- 
ton system and of the New York street-car service have our 
sympathy, not so much on account of their pitiable condi- 
tion as for their midnight ignorance.—S¢, Louzs Miller. 





SHORT MILLING TESTED COMMERCIALLY. 


Says our esteemed Kansas City cotemporary, ‘‘The Modern 
Miller:” ‘‘Every little while some ambitious writer for the 
milling press makes an effort to create an impression on the 
public mind by taking a shy at the shortsystem. It is very 
natural for some people to be critical, and perhaps if it were 
not for their criticisms the short system would not gain 
favor so rapidly as it does, for every time one of these critics 
attempts to make an argument against it, some chap who has 
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beens ately: nthaadine te ‘Gasdese and Anunnededsinw ie | gurkok Gctamnia wilir ws aabioitne portion of te quietly attending to business and demonstrating in 
every-day milling the falsity of the critic’s claims, in the 
Same quiet way throws out a few rigid facts that knock Mr. 
Critic off his feet. Time after time has this been done, but 
all the same your critic who, having no practical knowledge 
of short-system milling, never knows when he is downed, 
keeps banging away like a goat butting at astone wall. We 
say he has no practical knowledge of short-system milling, 
and we make the statement advisedly, for without exception 
the professional critics who are to-day opposing the short 
system through the milling press are notin the short-system 
milling business and have not the necessary experience to 
make them reliable authorities. On the other hand those 
who favor the abbreviated plan do not place themselves on 
record until they have demonstrated to an absolute certain- 
ty that as good or better milling can be done on the short 
as on the long or gradual reduction system. They have no 
good reason for doing so. As the contest stands to-day, it 
is the practical miller against the professional writer, and 
here is a case in point: 

Mr. John W. Purves, general manager of the flour depart- 
ment of Degan, Breckenkamp and Company’s business at 
‘Washington, Mo., submits to “‘The Modern Miller” some 

“reflections that are not at random, elicited (unsolicited) by 
the random reflections of one Harry S. Klingler, published 
in the ‘Milling Engineer’ for December.” Mr. Purves says: 
“In said article there is a spiteful fling at the short system, 
implying that the fellow with the bob-tail mill can only 
make his best flour equal to the bakers’, or third grade of 
the long winded chap, Klingler. Now for the truth and 
facts as we experience them. We have a short-system mill. 
All we use in the grinding of wheat is four double sets of 
rolls. Our cleaning isas good asany I have seen, and better 
than most. We make in eleven hours’ run about 40 barrels 
of flour, of which 4 are low-grade, 6 patent and 30 straight. 
We ship to Brockenmeier and Sieving, commission mer- 
chants, doing business at St. Louis, to whom reference may 
be made at any time. We have been getting right along, 
notwithstanding the recent dullness in the flour market, 
fifteen cents more than the highest quotations per barrel for 
straight. When the highest quotations were $4.85, we got 
$5.00. The highest now is $4.75, and we are getting $4.90. 
Our last shipment of low-grade sold for $3.45, whichis straight 
price for ‘choice.’ Our patent stands well up among the 
patents sold in the St. Louis market. This is what at least 
one ‘bob-tail’ is doing. Now let any long-tail that ships to 
the same market ‘rise and explain.’” 





GRAIN GROWING IN RUSSIA. 

Abundant harvests for two consecutive seasons have given 
Russia increased temporary importance as a wheat-produc- 
ing country, especially from the American standpoint, be- 
cause the short crop of the United States in 1888 was more 
than offset by the large crop in Russia, which prevented the 
increase in price justly expected by American wheat-grow- 
ers. In view of these circumstances information about Rus- 
sia and her capacity becomes interesting and important. 
There have been various works published from time to time 
treating of the conditions of agriculture there, but until quite 
recently there was an entire absence of reliable data as to 
the importance of exporting centers, especially those in the 
Sea of Azov. This want has now been met by the publica- 
tion of ‘‘The Grain Trade at the Principal Ports in Russia 
and Konigsberg,” by M. P. Federov. The information it 
contains is the outcome of the work of a committee repre- 
senting railway interests, who visited the ports during the 
spring of last year. There are four leading ports on the Sea 
of Azov, Rostov-on-Don, Taganrog, Marionpoland Berdiansk; 
and of these Rostov takes first place, by reason of its favor- 
able situation on the River Don, commanding the Sea of 
Azov and being the terminus of three railroads.. Rostov 
draws its supplies from the central basin of the Volga, low- 
ering of freights having brought back that trade, after being 
for a time diverted to the Baltic, from the basin of the Don, 
including Don Cossack territory, Varonej and the Eastern 
part of the province of Kharkov, and also from the Eastern 


part of Cis-Caucasia with the southeastern portion of the 
Kuhan territory, Ter territory, province of Stavropol and 
the southwestern part of Astrakan. 

Wheat naturally occupies the first place in grain exports, 
the superior qualities, Azima, hard wheat, Saxonska and 
Ghirka, being shipped to Greece, Italy, France, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Germany and Belgium, and the inferior sorts to 
Great Britain and Holland. Rye is shipped to Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Norway, and barley to France, Spain, 
Belgium, Holland and Great Britain. Oleaginous seeds for- 
merly were an important item in the Rostov exports, but 
these have greatly fallen off during late years. The grain, 
which is conveyed to Rostov by the River Don, different 
railways and carts, as a rule arrives in a very dirty condi- 
tion, some lots being as much as two-thirds dirt. In former 
years exporters dispatched agents long distances into the in- 
terior to purchase grain, but with the fall of prices in for- 
eign markets and the unreliable character of the wheat this 
is quite changed, and they now, as a rule, wait for it to 
come forward on consignment. Taganrog ranks next to 
Rostov in importance, in comparison with which port it is 
not so suitably situated for collecting grain; it has no depth 
of water, sea-going vessels having to anchor from fifteen to 
twenty miles from the town; and its warehouses are unfa- 
vorably situated ; thus the expenses on grain are heavier than 
at Rostov. Several projects have been brought forward to 
improve the port, but none have been entertained, the cost 
being considered too great for the importance of the work. 
The statistics of exports from Taganrog show a steady de- 
crease in wheat and oleaginous seeds, but an increase in rye 
and barley. The navigation at Taganrog generally opens 
in March and closes at end of November, and during the last 
six years the port has been closed on an average for three 
months and six days. Marionpol and Berdiansk are rivals 
of Taganrog, and of the two the latter, after a period of de- 
clining exports, has shown a decided revival during the past 
three years. The general trade of the Sea of Azov is greatly © 
interfered with by the shallowness of the Kertch Yenikale 
Straits, but an endeavor is being made to remove this by 
dredging, so as to obtain a uniform depth of 19 feet fora dis- 
tance of 11,316 yards and 20 feet on the Tuzlo bank. 

aes 
AN ALLEGED WINTER-~WHEAT COMBINE. 

A St. Louis dispatch dated March 7 says: “For the last 
three days the millers of the winter-wheat states have been 
holding a secret meeting here for the purpose of forming a 
combine to control the flour output. Millers representing 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas, Texas, Illinois, Tennes- 
see, Minnesota and Wisconsin were here and were joined 
yesterday by the Southeastern states. They deny that they 
have formed any trust, and while this is true in the light 
that profits will not be divided, it is equally certain that a 
combine has been formed to control the flour market. It is 
also said that the winter-wheat market is in the hands of 
the combine and that an attempt will be made to manipulate 
the winter-wheat market. A rule regarding commissions in 
flour was adopted. The commissions have been excessive, 
and the rule provides that not more than five or ten cents 
shall be charged.” 


Pi agg Se 
GARLY RIPGNING WHEATS FOR CANADA, 

A report from Ottawa, Canada, dated February 15 says: 
In the report of the department of agriculture laid on the 
table this afternoon the following reference was made to the 
results of further testing of Lodoga wheat: The report is 
encouraging and the relative earliness of this variety is now 
well-established. Favorable reports have been received from 
farmers who have tried it, not only in Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories, but also in the maritime provinces, 
especially Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, where 
early maturing grain is much needed. Chemical analysis 
shows that it will in quality compare favorably with the 
most esteemed sort. In pursuance of this important subject 
of the early ripening of cereals, correspondence has been 
opened with the government of India for the purpose of ob- 
taining some early maturing sorts of wheat and barley 
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which are grown in high latitudes and in the Himlayan 
mountains. The efforts have been successful. The govern- 
ment of India has taken a warm interest in the subject, and 
a specialty has been made of early ripening sorts of wheat 
and barley grown in six different districts of that empire, 
and at elevations varying from a few hundred to 11,000 feet. 
Those samples are now on their way and will be tested the 
coming season at several experimental farms. 





NUTRITING MALUG OF BRANNY FOODS. 

Following is the summary of investigations made by Drs. 
N. A. Randolph and A. E. Rousel, of Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
cerning the nutritive value of bran in foods: The experi- 
ments of Rubner leave no doubt that a white bread contains 
more nutriment than one made from the whole wheat does, 
but this does not render it a desirable foodstuff for exclusive 
use. On the contrary, a weaned but still quite young om- 
nivorous mammal thrives better upon an exclusive diet of 
bran bread than on white, and presumably because the 
earthy and alkaline salts are present in greater abundance 
in the former, and also because the indigestible constituents 
tend to give to the intestinal contents that bulk and con- 
sistence which are so essential to the hygiene of the digestive 
tract. But, as shown by Edward Smith and others, the 
branny scales are needlessly irritating and unduly hasten 
the passage of food but partially digested. The end which 
popular hygiene attempts to effect by retention of the bran 
in breadstuffs can be better attained by other means. Thus 
the nutritive salts of food so frequently lost in the ordinary 
methods of preparation are readily restored by the concen- 
tration of the liquor in which meats and vegetables are 
cooked into a soup stock, as is practiced in almost every 
French kitchen. Again; the various fresh green vegetables 
used as salads yield in abundance these inorganic foodstuffs, 
the presence of which is indispensable to normal tissue ac- 
tivity. A further advantage of these and other succulent 
vegetables lies in the fact that their cellulose, while efficient 
in giving proper bulk and consistence to the stools, is, com- 
pared with bran scales, soft and unirritating to the digestive 
tract. From the facts, old and new, which have been pre- 
sented, the following deductions appear to us justifiable: 

1. The carbohydrates of bran are digested by man to but 
aslight degree. 2. The nutritive salts of the wheat grain 
are contained chiefly in the bran, and therefore, when bread 
is eaten to the exclusion of other foods, the kinds of bread 
which contain these elements are the more valuable. When, 
however, as is usually the case, bread is used as an adjunct 
to the other foods, which contain the inorganic nutritive 
elements, a white bread offers, weight for weight, more 
available food than does one containing bran. 38. That by 
far the major portion of the gluten of wheat exists in the 
central four-fifths of the grain, entirely independent of the 
cells of the fourth bran layer, the so-called ‘‘gluten cells.” 
Further, that the cells last named, even when thoroughly 
cooked, are little if it at all affected by passage through the 
digestive tract of the healthy adult. 4. That in an ordinary 
mixed diet the retention of bran in flour is a false economy, 
as its presence so quickens peristaltic action as to prevent 
the complete digestion and absorption, not only of the pro- 
teids present in the branny food, but also other foodstuffs 
ingested at the same time. 5. That, inasmuch as in the 
bran of wheat, as ordinarily roughly removed, there is ad- 
herent a noteworthy amount of the true gluten of the en- 
dosperm, any process which in the production of wheat 
flour should remove simply the three cortical protective 
layers of the grain would yield a flour at once cheaper and 
more nutritious than that ordinarily used. 


ee 
SOMETHING ABOUT THB SEAM DIRT. 


Referring to the unsettled and unsettleable question of 
crease-dirt or no crease-dirt, Eugene W. Virgin, of Long 
Pine, Nebraska, writes to ‘‘The American Miller” as follows: 
“There has been a great deal written in the milling papers 
about crease-dirt, and every one seems to have something 
different. Now, all the different writings are from different 


millers, and there seems to be a difference of opinion, from 
no crease-dirt up to five per cent. crease-dirt. I find by ex- 
amination of my crease-dirt department that there is a great 
difference in crease-dirt in the same wheat that comes to my 
mill. I also find a difference in the way I make my first- 
break on the same kind of wheat. I am cleaning my wheat 
on two machines, and cleaning it twice before it goes to first- 
break. Now, by first splitting, which is theory, the wheat 
and taking it to scalper, I find dark flour mixed with my 
first-break stock. By opening the first-break just enough 
to touch the wheat, I find small, fine bran mixed with it. 
By closing the rolls soas to break the wheat finer or smaller 
than splitting it, I find no crease-dirt, but instead a white 
flour which is too good to go to low-grade flour, but goes in 
with second-break stock, and there seems to be no crease- 
dirt, but instead fine crease-bran which will not mix with 
flour. By thisI find why some millers get crease-dirt, or 
some kind of dirt, and why others claim there is no crease- 
dirt. I think the different opinions come from the way the 
first-break is made and the way the wheat is cleaned, and I 
know the better your wheat and the better it is cleaned, the 
less of the so-called crease-dirt you will find.” 





Reports on the experiments in planting frosted and rusted 
seed wheat in the Northwest do not, on the whole, give en. 
couragement to the wheat-growers who propose to risk 
the loss of their season’s work in 1889 by planting dubious 
seed. There is not a single report that gives hope of good 
results from bad seed. The millers of the Northwest, who 
are quite as much interested in the matter as the farmers 
are, should use their influence with the wheat-growing 
farmers in favor of sowing only good seed. 





Herz is a specimen Canadian wheat-yield item: Jellett & 
Ottewell, of Clover Bar, N. W.T., finished threshing on Mon- 
day, Dec. 31. One hundred and four acres of barley yielded 
3,262 bushels or 31 bushels to the acre; four acres of wheat 
yielded 168 bushels or 42 bushels to the acre, and 42 acres of 
oats yielded 4,123 bushels or 98 bushels to the acre. Of the 
oats, however, one field of 15} acres yielded 1,758 bushels or 
1134 bushels to the acre. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


LIBERAL OFFER. 


With a view of increasing our subscription list, we will send 
a copy of R. J. Abernathey’s new book, ‘The True Short 
System” (Price $2.00) and “The Milling World” for one year 
at the very low price of Two Dollars. Renewal will be 
treated same way. This offer will only continue for a limited 
time. Now is your chance. Send in your subscriptions at 
once. Address, 

THE MILLING WORLD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














BOLTING CLOTH. 

Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order. CASE MANUFAOTURING CO.. 

Columbus, Obio. 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL M6. CO. 


MAILsL PICES. 


Made of the best double-refined English cast steel. All work guaranteed. For 
terms and warranty, address, GEO. W. HEABRTLEY, No. 297 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Send for Circular. 

N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (both old and new) before leaving 
the shop. No time and money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks, All 
come to hand ready for use. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers. Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Etc., Etc. 
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ExorricaL Heat Inpicators.—Hlectric heat indicators, 
consisting of thermometers incased and protected by iron 
tubes, provided with platinum wires and connected to a 
system of electric bells and indicators on deck, are the latest 
invention for detecting spontaneons combustion among 
ship cargoes. Should any undue heat arise in any part of 
the cargo, the mercury in the thermometer will rise, make 
contact with the platinum wire and give an instantaneous 
alarm on deck, indicating at the same time the exact spot 
where the heat exists. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Catirornia has five counties each containing a greater 
extent of territory than the great state of Massachusetts 
with its 2,000,000 inhabitants, its 352,000 wage-workers in 
factories, its $300,000,000 capital invested in manufacturing 
enterprises and its sixteen cities of more than 20,000 each. 
She grows one-fourth of all the barley in the United States 
and produces one-third of all the gold. Only three states 
excel her in forest acreage; only fourteen states contain 
more miles of railroad. She produces one-tenth of all the 
wool in the United States. Only two states raisemore hops, 
only five produce more salt, only nine more soap. Her 
fruit future is beyond conception, for she already has 300,- 
000 orange, lemon and olive trees and 4,000,000 deciduous 
fruit trees, while her vineyards are more extensive than 
those of any other ten states in the Union. 














COTEMPORARY COMMENT. 
From what could be seen and learned, the Winter-Wheat 
Millers’ Convention at Indianapolis was a pronounced suc- 


cess. True, no wonders were accomplished, still the harmo- 


nious proceedings and the desire of most of those present to 
unite and work together show that the spirit of fraternization 
is hovering in sight and that the day of cut-throat competition 
is about to be brought to a close. Millers have had a great 
deal of difficulties to contend with in the last decade or two, 
some of which were of theirown doing. They now see how 
to obviate some of these, which they propose doing, this, 
too, without any detriment whatever to the wheat-raiser or 
the consumer of their product.—St. Louzs Merchant, Miller 
& Manufacturer. 

The Bread Boom progresses gaily, as would any other 
“boom” that had as its object the sale of an article of actual 
necessity, till it is overdone. There is plenty of room for 
many more thriving bread companies yet, and they should 
meet with the support they deserve till the shady promot- 
ers, who don’t care whether they exploit bread or gold so 
long as it is the fashion, come and spoil the market with a 
lot of effete old bakers’ shops. The adoption of Dr. Daug- 
lish’s system will lower the average of the proverbial peck 
of dirt which every one is supposed to consume before they 
die.—London, England, Financial Times. 

The greatest drawback to any great increase in the price of 
wheat is the low prices and flat markets in other grains, as 
well as in live stock and other farm products, for itis a well 
attested fact that it is a hard matter to get the price of any 
of the leading agricultural productions much above the rel- 
ative value of the others, especially as they may to a con: 
siderable extent be used as substitutes for one another.— 
American Miller. 

It looks very much as if there are a few professional crop 
writers who, like statistician Dodge, cover too much territory 
for their real breadth. Their information gets too attenuat- 
ed, before they get around, to be of the slightest use to any 
body, while people who shape their affairs to move in har- 
mony with the sensational hints of these fellows generally 
curse their folly when the end comes. Oneof them ina 


recent presumably inspired article, covering the ground 
from Kentucky to Tacoma and Toronto to Texas, unwilling 
tolet Dakota slide without a touch of his artistic skill, gravely 
informed his readers that the ground is well prepared and 
the spring prospect good. He is evidently willing to let 
Dakota’s wheat grow in February but he can be safely 
counted on to do it up in July.—Minneapolis Market Record, 

Restriction as applied to milling does not appear to be an 
unbounded success. It may go in sugar-making or steel 
production, or the manila and sisal trade, but among flour- 
millers it is somewhat elastic. For instance, we read that 
during the ‘‘restriction period” Minneapolis has been turning 
out about 83,000 barrels of flour per week, while last year 
the weekly production was but 93,000. This little sugar-bob 
of information will be very interesting to parties concerned. 
—St, Louis Miller. 





YB OLD MNILL~WIHBEBL. 

I am the mill-wheel, besung from antiquity! 

‘Tis I who inspire so much rhymed obliquity! 

Look at me now as I go wobbling lazily, 

Setting the cranks with their quills rhyming crazily! 

Iam a jay of a style architectural 

Born afar back in the zons conjectural! 

Mostly my mission is stirring fanaticals, 

Rhyming rhetoricals, gruesome grammaticals! 

List to my splashing so lush-mushy-gushily— 

That’s what the poets all imitate slushily! 

Hear how I creak, how I groan so amazingly— 

That is the music hits poets so dazingly! 

Iam green-moldy and green maggots sit on me, 

Yet I’m no moldier than most poems writ on me! 

Slabbering and jabbering and druling so dribblingly, 

Ever I’m crazing fool-rhymesters so scribblingly! 

Feed me a poet, be-rhyming, rhetorical! 

Let me caress him with whacks paregorical! 

Pour him right down where he gazes so yearnfully 

And list to me “sing” as I churn him gol-dernfully! 
March, 1889. Bang. 

Se 
FROSTED AND RUSTED SEED MWIHGAT. 


Concerning the experiments with seed wheat in the 
Northwest a Minneapolis report says: There have been a 
great many tests made of the germinating qualities of the 
wheat produced in the northwest last year. These have 
been made on both frosted and rusted sorts. The result of 
these experiments have all been about the same. A large 
percentage has shown vitality enough to grow under favor- 
able circumstances. Much of that doubtful seed will be 
planted and with favorable surroundings in weather and 
soil will do fairly well, but without such favorable conditiong 
there may well be some anxiety for the outcome. Prof, 
Green of the state university says of the state experiments: 
This wheat was germinated at a temperature ranging from 
40° at night to 65° in the day; which is a higher and more 
favorable temperature than wheat ordinarily has in the open 
ground. This wheat was planted one-half inch deep and 
had perfect drainage and the proper amount of moisture, 
while in the open ground the conditions would not probably 
be so favorable. The season at which these experiments 
were commenced was very unfavorable for plant growth. 
The days in January are very short, and plants get com- 
paratively little effect from the very oblique rays of the sun. 
Although as high as 50 per cent. of some of the wheat which 
was soft as well as shrunken has germinated, yet its 
apparent vitality is not so great as that of the grain which 
is shrunken but hard. In every test made with wheat that 
was hard, although it might be shrunken, by rust or other 
cause, and graded only as chicken feed, there was a good 
per cent. of germination and strong growth. Wheat which 
does not weigh over 40 pounds to the bushel uniformly gave 
a low per cent. of germination and a little inferior growth, 
compared with others of greater weight per bushel. 

pe meester es 

In France the weather has been boisterous, and cold, rainy 
and snowy alternately, and work on the farms has been hin- 
dered. In Holland, Belgium and Germany wintry weather 
has prevailed and much snow fell, but now it is milder, 
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Rolled-oats wafers are a new delicacy. 

Manchester, Tenn., men project a flour-mill. 

M. W. Yerxa, grain, Minneapolis, Minn., assigned. 

Geo. Willis, Horse Cave, Ky., will build a flour-mill. 

P, Kuchenberg, grain-dealer, Theresa, Wis., assigned. 

H. B. Rossell, Best, N. C., builds a flour and corn mill, 

Geo. W. Smith, Lexington, Ga., will build a grist-mill. 

J. B. Lillie, Franklin, Tenn., will rebuild his flour-mill, 

The Trimble, Tenn., Roller Mill Co. are building a mill. 

W. 8. Bumpus, Salineburg, Ky., wants roller machinery. 

The Henrietta Milling Co., Pendleton, Ore., incorporated. 

Summerton & Cowley, millers, Ellendale, Dak., dissolved. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, Anson, Tex., will build a flour-mill. 

Burnett & Morland, millers, Pratt, Neb., sued in foreclosure. 

The Phoenix Flour Mill, Hickory, N. C., adds new machinery. 

Reynolds & Lewis, Atkins, Ark., project a flour and grist mill. 

Geo. Heck, flour and feed, New Orleans, La., lost $4,000 by fire. 

'C. W. Gold & Co., millers, Faribault, Minn., will quit business. 

T. A. Ballenger, Arkadelphia, Ala., wants grist-mill machinery. 

W. C. Pelham, Maysville, Ky., will start a corn-cob pipe factory. 

R, A. Carr and F, W. Tolle, Maysville, Ky., are building a roller mill. 

Wm. Rounds, of Rounds & Hartens, millers, Sioux City, Ta., is dead. 

J. W. Shadewald & Co., flour & feed, Minneapolis, Minn., dissolved. 

J. B, Kehl’s flour-mill, Chippewa Falls, Wis,, damaged by fire; insured. 

T. Simpson’s elevator, Pratt, Kan., burned; loss $10,000; insurance 
light; fire incendiary. 

The Gothenburg, Neb., flouring-mill burned; loss $30,000; insurance 
$9,000; fire mysterious. 

Warner & Boder’s Southern Rice Mill, New Orleans, La., burned; 
loss total; insurance $16,000. 

J. F, Miller, grist-mill, Jefferson, 8. C., is offering to compromise with 
his creditors at 70 cents on the dollar. 

At the meeting of the representatives of the western boards of trade 
held at Winnipeg on the 15th of February, it was unanimously resolved 
to petition the Dominion government to permit Northwest representatives 
to meet annually for the purpose of fixing standards for grain grown in 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. They do so on the ground of 
the unsuitable date of the yearly meeting held in Toronto, which is largely 
controlled by the necessities of the barley trade of Ontario, and the fact 
that Manitoba and the Northwest have but one-tenth of the voting power 
of the meeting to back their views when their interests clash with those 
of the eastern representatives. 

Territorial Statistician Sheridan makes the startling statement that 
there is a shortage of 3,400,000 bushels of wheat for bread and seed in 
Dakota. His recapitulation for this serious state of affairs is as follows: 
Proportion of the wheat crop of 1888 on hand for consumption or sale 
March 1, 1889, 20 per cent. The distribution of wheat in the Territory 30 
per cent. ; shipped out of the Territory 70 per cent. On hand for consump- 
tion or sale, grown in 1887, or previous to last year, 6 per cent. Number 
of bushels of wheat on hand from the 1888 crop 7,969,153. Number of 
bushels shipped out of the Territory 26,563,844. Total number of bushels of 
wheat raised in the Territory, 1888, 37,948,348. Shortage of wheat for 
seed and bread 3,451,351 bushels. 

Says Chicago Daily Business of March 2: The first item of news to get 
into general circulation on Change this morning was that the 600,000 
bushels cash wheat trade had been clinched, Orr & Comes having given 
a check in payment of the 250,000 bushels that may remain in store here 
until May. The exact amount of the check is not known but it was not 
far from $201,250. The May contracts having been put in at $1.10, this 
would make the premium paid about 6}; cents. Of the remaining 350,000 
bushels 92,000 bushels have already been loaded on vessels and 60,000 
bushels have gone out by rail. By theend of next week 40,000 bushels 
more will have been shipped by rail and a part at least of the other 168,- 
000 will be transferred to vessels. There are some interesting details 
about this trade not yet published. The trade was to have been con- 
summated on Saturday, February 16, but a 4-cent spurt that day knocked 
it inthe head. It was closed on the 19th, however, and contracts for 250,- 
000 to May were given W. H. Harper at $1.10, 100,000 bushels coming 
from Schwartz & Depee, and 150,000 bushels from Baldwin & Farnum, 
A few days ago Orr & Comes turned over contracts for 350,000 bushels 
more at $1.10. What the May contracts cost the Buffalo parties can not 
be stated to a certainty, but it is shrewdly surmised that the last lot of 
350,000 bushels averaged less than $1.07, and the first 250,000 bushels may 
have been bought under $1.00. The cash wheat did not cost the $1.161< 
that would appear on the surface, that much may be taken for granted, 
The Orr & Comes’ check was not given until Harper on behalf of the 
elevator company guaranteed the condition to May 1. This concludes 
the biggest single cash wheat trade that ever took place in this or any 
other market. It was between W. H. Harper for the elevator company 
and A. P. Wright & Sons for account of Schoellkopf & Mathews and A. R. 
James, of Buffalo, N. Y. 





The wheat situation in the Northwest is summarized by the Min- 
neapolis Market Record as follows: C. A. Pillsbury has returned from the 
east and expresses entire confidence in the future of wheat and flour. 
Minneapolis millers say they have bought more wheat for May than there 
is wheat in Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul and country elevators. They 
believe wheat will be short next summer and have bought the future 
because they want the property. They say when the poor wheat is taken 
out, there will be all of that short of enough to meet the May contracts 
and some one is going to get left inthe gap. Although a great deal of 
that wheat sold for May has gone into the hands of parties that have set 
it afloat in the channels of futures, and it may have been sold and bought 
by a great many people, it will be found that it has finally lodged in the 
hand of some miller that has the contract laid away and will call for the 
wheat. In their opinion that fact alone will force high prices. It is 
admitted by the country elevator men that they have sold wheat in this 
market against their stocks, but they deny having sold as much contract 
wheat as they own of all kinds. Some companies have but little sold 
here, as they have been afraid of an attempt to force the very thing now 
threatened. Others say a few men have bought themselves into a hole, 
and are now working on the fears of all such as do not believe the same 
way as themselves, to get up prices to let them out of it before the cover 
is put on. While they admit the millers have some wheat bought for 
May, they say the millers don’t want all contract grade, but bought that, 
as it was a simpler matter than to buy the others, and it would be easy to 
exchange the one for the other when the time for doing so arrives. 
Another view of the subject is taken by parties constituting a crowd be- 
tween the elevator people and the millers. They say the millers that own 
the bulk of the May wheat have bought it, not because they needed it, 
but had to take it to save acollapse in prices, It has usually been bought, 
they say, through the most noisy brokers, making it cost the most money 
possible, that the noise of it would have the greater effect in driving 
away all influences tending to depress prices at home and to carry con- 
sternation to the world of scalpers in other cities. The bears laugh at the 
idea of cornering a market where the rules actually prohibit corners 
and declare, as the Minneapolis rules do, that a manipulated market may 
be appealed from and a committee shall fix a settling price based on the 
actual value for milling or shipment. 

— 


COMMIENDATORY LETTERS. 
THEY LIKE THE AVERY BUCKETS. 
OFFICE OF THE BRADFORD Mit Co., 

Tae Avery Stampine Company. Crvornnatt, O., JAN, 14, 1889, 

GENTLEMEN: Your steel elevator buckets are unquestionably the best 
cups on the market, and we find ready sales for them to our trade, We 
find that when parties have once used them, or even examined them, 
they will have nothing else in the way of an elevator cup. You may ex- 
pect materially increased orders from us in the future. Wishing you 


much success, we are 
Yours very truly, THE BRaprorD Mixx Co. 


es 


PBRSONAL PXENTION. 

Mr. George Hamilton, a prominent miller of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
‘was among the recent visitors to the sanctum of THz MinLinG WorRLD. 

Mr. John M. Turner, who has for some time been connected with a 
grain and flour paper in Minneapolis, Minn., has severed his connection 
with that paper and accepted the management of a flouring-mill at Man- 
dan, Dakota. Mr. Turner, as representive of the grain paper in Minnea- 
polis, labored under great difficulty, as the management of that journal has 
been wholly insane and imbecile for some time, In his new sphere of 
labor Mr. Turner will have abundant opportunity to show his business 
qualities. Success to him! 

SS ey 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

The North American Review for March is a strong and striking num- 
ber. It opening with a charming description by General Sherman of 
“Old Times in California.” There is a valuable symposium on the ques- 
tion, ‘Can our Churches be Made More Useful?” to which the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden and the Rev. 
Minot J. Savage contribute. The murder of Major Clayton—one of the 
uppermost political topics of the hour—is ably considered, from the 
Republican and the Democratic point of view, by the Hon. Logan H. 
Roots and Senator James K. Jones, both of Arkansas. A powerful plea 
for Delia Bacon is entered by Ignatius Donnelly, in a review of Theodore 
Bacon’s life of his aunt. ‘Legislative Injustice to Railways” is discussed 
by Henry Clews; ‘“‘Common-Sense and Copyrights,” by the Hon. George 
S. Boutwell; andthe question, ‘‘Does American Farming Pay?” is conclu- 
sively answered by recognized authority, the Hon. George B. Loring, ex- 
Comwissioner of Agriculture. ‘‘Humanity’s Gain from Unbelief” is set 
forth by Charles Bradlaugh,M. P. General Lloyd 8. Bryce, Member of 
the Fiftieth Congress, points out some errors of statement and conclusion 
in Professor James Bryce’s widely-read ‘American Commonwealth.” 
Dion Boucicault describes a recent incident at the Goethe Society’s meet- 
ing, and comments on the disastrons effect of newspaper criticism on the 
drama. Inareadable short article, Grant Allen treats of ‘‘The Adapt- 
iveness of Nat ” In the department of ‘‘Notes and Comments,” “The 
Claim of Realism” is considered by Albion W. Tourgee; there is also a 
timely contribution on “Naming the New States.” Several pages are de- 
voted to reviews of recent books. 
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of the United States and Can- 
ada write us for our new pam- 
phlet and revised price list of 


or Jonathan Mills UNIVERSAL 
FLOUR DRESSER, The best machine on the 
market. Giving satisfaction everywhere in the best mills 
in this country. Thousandsinuse. Wecarry a full line 
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The Jonathan Mills nas Co., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 








RussiAn ports are again blockaded by ice, interrupting the 
grain shipments that followed the thaw in early February. 


SuppgEn changes from severe frost to thaw and rain and 
back have caused complaints of damage to winter crops in 
France. 6 


SEVERE storms and intense cold in February were experi- 
erced in all European countries, and much damage to winter 
wheat is feared. 


Mixers in France who formerly purchased rye liberally 
now abstain from using this grain in presence of the compe- 
tition with imported Indian corn which enters duty free. 


NorTHERN and central Russian wheat stocks are exhaust- 
ed. The exports for the rest of the crop must come from 
southern Russia, where the reserves are said to be still large. 


REcENT reports from Odessa state that the city granaries 
are filled to overflowing, and empty dwelling-houses are 
pressed into service as grain-stores at fancy rents. Exclu- 
sive of grain afloat in the harbor, there were nearly 24,000,- 
000 bushels in the city warehouses, of which 22,000,000 bush- 
els were wheat. 


Russi4’s export returns, lately published, show an aggre- 
gate grain shipment of 256,333,000 bushels for 1888, against 
185,000,000 bushels in 1887, and 125,000,000 bushels in 1886. 
The wheat exports were 98,838,300 bushels; those of rye 53,- 
471,600; barley 35,076,600; oats 46,648,300; corn 8,510,000. 
Only the corn exports were below the average, which is 
about 12,500,000 bushels. 


R. Hunter Craig & Co.’s Glasgow Foreign Flour Report 
of Feb. 15 reports American patents selling at the following 
prices per barrel: Canadian $5.56; Michigan and Ohio $5.80; 
Milwaukee $5.98; Minneapolis $6.47; St. Louis $5.88. De- 
mand for Michigan, Ohio and St. Louis was good; Minneap- 
olis was moderate: for the others slow. French was selling 
at $5.39; demand slow. German first and second quality 
were selling at $5.20 and $4.53. Hungarian flours Nos. 0, 1, 
2, 8, 4,5and 6 sold at $5.98, $5.80, $5.62, $5.47, $5.20, $4.96 
and $4.80 respectively. 


Lonpon Corn Exchange quotations on February 18 in- 
cluded the following: New white English, Kent or Essex 
wheat, per 480 pounds, 30 to 36s.; red ditto 28 to 36s.; old 
white English 40 to 48s.; old red English 38 to 40s.; Rivetts 
24 to 29s.; Duluth wheat 44 to 46s.; red winter wheat 36 to 
40s.; California and Oregon 39 to 40s.; Chilian 38 to 39s. ; 
Australian 40 to 42s.; New Zealand 38 to 42s.; Bombay red 
28 to 34s.; Bombay white 35 to 39s.; Calcutta white 34 to 
37s. ; Calcutta red 32 to 34s.; Dantzic 36 to 40s.; Petersburg 
38 to 37s.; Saxonska 36 to 40s.; Kubanka 34 to 36s. On the 
same date in the same market London top-price brands of 
flour sold at 36s. per 280 pounds; town whites 29 to 31s.; 
American patent spring 37 to 38s.; first bakers’ 27s. 6d. to 
288. 6d.; 2d bakers’ 25 to 27s.; low-grade 14 to 18s. ; straight 
winter 25 to 26s.; patent winter 31 to 33s.; French for March 
36s.; Hungarian 32 to 38s.; Australian superfine 27 to 28s. 


Says the London ‘‘Miller” of February 18: February has 
given us a white picture during the past week, a general 
snowfall covering these islandsand much of Europe. Sharp 
frost before the snow prepared the land for its burden of 
three to six inches of snow blanket, and arable land will be 
commonly better for the wintry visitation. Asarule reports 
of crop prospects for corn and of all stock and lambs remain 
very favorable. The markets certainly responded to the 
presence of winter, and at most exchanges demand and value 
have moderately improved. Butthen seven days of winter 


can not exercise much influence, and on last Friday a cold 
thaw became a warm one and soft winds and fine rain car- 
ried rapidly away the signs of frost and snow. As soon, 
and with equal rapidity, the cargo trade was shorn of its 
new strength, while off market stands the sales of wheat 
and flour in country places were mostly kept at the ad- 
vanced prices asked early in the week. The spell of wintry 
weather had set people thinking, and their reflections ap- 
parently were that quotations are extraordinarily low and 
would be sounder if upon a more reasonable level. It was 
noticeable also that the Continental buyers were picking off 
suitable white-wheat cargoes from our coasts and Russian 
sellers of good quality wheat were finding better terms from 
other buyers than those of the United Kingdom. As to 
English wheat at 31s., a sort of test-survey was made last 
week of the samples offered in Mark Lane at about this 
price; but it was found that such lots were not good milling 
wheat, and that to obtain 504 pounds of really sound and 
useful grain, 34s. was perhaps the lowest offer that would be 
accepted. It has also been suggested that farmers’ deliver- 
ies are at present larger than they would be compared with 
other seasons, from the strictness of returns of sales being 
enforced since the recent Parliamentary inquiry. But what- 
ever may be the quantity sold, a large proportion must be 
too inferior for use by itself and require a large admixture 
of foreign sorts to produce ordinary bread flour. In impor- 
tant wheat-growing districts many of the samples sold local- 
ly do not make more than 26s. per quarter, and it is such as 
these that pull down the average price to its present degraded 
position: 
Jan. 26. Feb. 2. Feb. 9. Feb. 16. 
30s. 1d. 298. 9d. 208. 7d. 29s, 6d. 

These terms are per 480 pounds, and so are those for red 
winter off coast, for which the great competitor, America, 
who was to swamp the world with wheat, wants 35s. 6d, 
that is, 5s. per quarter above what the English farmer is 
now accepting, to the astonishment of importers. As for 
California, that country demands and gets 38s. 8d. for 500 
pounds of wheat; the latter being superior in quality to the 
English at 82s. for equal weight. Probably, as a rule, at 
this time millers are having to pay more for the wheat they 
use than is supposed from the low quotations given in the 
markets; and on this account flour has lately firmly main- 
tained its position when wheat was trembling downwards. 
The advancing season should now take up farmers’ attention 
with spring seeding, so that until May brings fresh oppor- 
tunities market deliveries should diminish. 





WIRE-~CLOTH MEASUREMENTS. 


The classification of wire-cloth differs in different countries, 
but as a rule the small numbers denote the larger, and the 
higher numbers the smaller sizes of the meshes. In Ger- 
many the number on the cloth gives the number of threads 
found to the space of one Prussian inch; in Austria to one 
Viennese inch; in France and Switzerland to one Parisian 
inch; in England and the United States to one English inch. 
Consequently the numbers of the wire-cloth bear the same 
proportion to each other as that of the length of the various 
inches and are best illustrated by their reduction to the 
metric system: 

One inch English measure equals 
“ Prussian“ “ 
“ Vinten “« 
“ Parisian “ “« 





is so small that they may be accepted as the same for all 
practical purposes, and this generally forms the type for the 
classification of most of the wire-cloth in use. Whether 
round wire is used or square wire, the numbers are the same. 
The shape is only of importance in the final application; for 
assorting and sifting the grain the round wire is preferred, 
but for cleaning purposes, where friction is required, square 
wires have been found todo better service; their time of 
service, however, is short, as the sides of the wire, subjected 
to the constant friction, soon lose their sharp edge and be- 
come round. 


. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF — 


panne OIL & GREASE C0., CLEVELAND, O., 


-s) Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. 


Sy, 
WRITE US. 


“VALVE OLEINE”—675 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil. 
“CHIEF”—Roller Mill Lubricant. 
“NIAGARA”—Belt Grease. 


“RUSSIAN”—Engine and Machine Oil. 
“ANCHOR”—Roller Mill Grease. 
“CHELSEA”—Scale Solvent, Best on Market. 


Agents Wanted. 


¥=-FREE—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.<2w 


MOORE’S 








in use in all parts of the 
U.S. Send for_Circular. 


JOLIET STOVE WORKS. JOLIET ILL. 


, SHIPPING 
BLANKS. <°"2Fo. 


/ BARLOW BROS.GRAND R 


STANDARD SCIENTH SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


TE Ly gy Ber ge Robert Grim- 
A. Practical Hi ap to Runners, 
sha Makers of Pumps of any kind. Just out. 
ia cloth, one volume, Price postpaid. oy 
A one nt ON FRICTION AND LO: 
CHINERY AND MLL 
» H, TI »_ Cont 





deduce the laws of Friction and Lubricated 
Surfaces, y illustrated. 8vo.,cloth.. $8.00 
(ECHANICAL mp 


of Build prising f archi 
art o} ing, of itec- 
ture, strength of terials, the and 

of constracto of of Son ie framed girders, roof 


comnts Nee fine cal r engravings. 8 


A MANUAL OF CATTLE tig Heshearsts 
. P. , Chemist the Connecticut 
—getion With plates; 
$2.50 
A TREATISE ON TOOTHED GEARING— 
B Howard cepa: 12 mo., cloth. Com, 
te Instructions or Designing, 
pur Whesle, Wheels ane 
tern Gear, Etc.. Etc.. + $2, 
STEAM ENGINE CATECHISMBy Robert 
Grimshaw nA Series of ths hly 


ng engine cer ost the information ky 
a you! ie information 
on ‘i for properly running an engine. "18 


reference 8 vo., 
THE ARCHITECT AND BUILDERS POC. 
EEL Book art = aie E. Riser, With original 


MMCFAUL & & NOLAN, BUFFALO Ny. Y. 














WIRE BOLTING CLOTH-—STEEL, BRASS & TINNED 


—[ESTABLISHED 1844]— 
Eoolusive Manufacturers of the 


“ACME” STEEL TEMPERED 


BATTERY & BOLTING lian Ore 


Smut Cloth Bras and Copy Wire 
Gott: ‘all ne comaaney ob and. topes Wi 


Brooklyn Wire Cloth Works. 


NO. 107 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 








THE CURTIS 


PATENT RETURN 8" STEAM TRAP. 


[7 is noisetess, positive, rapid, will return all will return all condensation back into the 
boiler, and works equally well in connection with reduced pressure or 
exhaust steam, also when the return is below the water line of the boiler. 
THE CURTIS REGULATOR COMPANY, 
No. 74 BEVERLY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





GENERAL AGENCIES. 
NEW YORK, 109 Liberty st. CHICAGO, 218 Lake st. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2035 N. Front st. ST. LOUIS, 707 Market st. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 210 S. Third st. NEW ORLEANS, 21 Union @ 
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OrrFicr or THE MiLLInG WoRLD, 
Burra.o, N. Y., March 9, 1889. 


On Friday of last week the markets were dull 
and irregular. March wheat closed in New 
York at975gc. Options 800,000 bushels. March 
corn closed at 44}¢c. and oats at 30%c. Trade 
in both was small. Wheat flour was in slow 
demand for both home and foreign account. 
The chief demand was for the better grades. 
The prices were unchanged. The minor lines 
were quiet all around. 

On Saturday heavy liquidation in May wheat 
in Chicago unsettled the markets. March 
wheat closed down in New York; all the months 
sank below $1. Options 4,100,000 bushels. In 
Chicago March wheat closed at $1.003{ and May 
at $1.033¢. March corn closed in New York at 
43%{c. and oats at 308{c. Wheat flour was dull 
and unchanged, with home traders holding off 
and exporters taking freely of spring No. land 
patents. The minor lines were featureless. 

On Monday the markets were unsettled and 
irregular, higher and nervous, after the break 
of Saturday. It was taken for granted, pos- 
sibly without justification, that the bulls of 
Chicago on Saturday sold on one another and 
left Fairbank in the lurch with small show of 
running the May deal attributed tohim. In 
New York March wheat closed at 953{c. and 
May at 98}¢c. Exporters took some wheat 
for Europe. In Chicago March wheat closed 
at $1.015¢ and May at $1.048¢. March corn 
closed down at 43%c. Wheat flour was dull 
and firm at old prices, and exporters held off to 
see the outcome of the Chicago raid on wheat. 
Other lines were quiet. 

On Tuesday the markets were flat. March 
wheat closed at 95c. in New York. Options 5,- 
760,000 bushels. In Chicago March closed at 
99c. and May at $1.018{. March cornin New 
‘York closed at 44c. and oats at 30%c. Wheat 
flour was dull and in buyers’ favor. Winters 
were most firmly held and springs least firmly. 
The minor-lines were without features. 


The visible supply in the United States and 
Canada was: 


1889. 1888, 1887. 
March 2. March 3. March 5. 
87,515,931 55,781,463 

9,141,652 15,784,800 

4,750,851 4,588,585 

382,307 418,358 
‘ 1,853,511 

On Wednesday the bears continued to raid 
themarkets. March wheat in New York closed 
at 94%c. Options 4,600,000 bushels. March 
corn closed at 44}<c. and oats at 31c. Export 
trade was almost nothing. Wheat flour was 
dull but steady on the whole list in sympathy 
with wheat, The weak spots in the market dis- 
appeared, and the export demand for low- 
grade winters and springs was better. Trans- 
actions were in fair volume. The minor lines 
were featureless. 

On Thursday there was a decided upward 
movement in the breadstuff markets. Export 
demand improved unexpectedly, causing the 
“strength. In New York March wheat opened 
at 953/c. and closed at 96c., with May at 983¢c. 
and June at 98?{c. Options 7,650,000 bushels. 
In Chicago March wheat closed at $1.00%{, 
April at $1.02}¢ and May at $1.0314. Export 
trade in wheat was large, including 23 loads, 
for Lisbon, Bordeaux and Marseilles. The 
boom naturally cheered the bullsand weakened 
the bears. March corn boomed up to 44%e. 
and oat up to 313¢c. at closing. Buckwheat 
grain was nominally 50@52c., without demand 
or sales. Rye grain was weak and unsalable 
and quoted at 53@54c. on track for State and 
Jersey, 54@56c. in elevator for No. 2, and 56@- 





57c. in elevator and 58c. afloat for No. 1. Malt 
was slow and steady at $1.00@1.10 for Canada, 
whole range, 90c. for 2-rowed and 92@95c. for 
6-rowed. Mill-feed was quiet at the following 
quotations: 40, 60 and 80-Ib, 70@75c; 100-lb, 
80@90c; sharps, 90@95c; rye, 80@85c; screen- 
ings, 50@80c; oil meal, $1.45@1.50; cotton meal 
$1.25@1.28; barley meal, 80c nominally for the 
latter. 

Wheat flour was held more firmly for winters 
and more steadily for springs, in sympathy 
with wheat grain. Sales were not large, as 
prices were 10@l5c. overs buyers’ views. Ex- 
porters were not active. The quotations were 


as follows: 
SPRING FLOUR. 





Sacks. Barrels. 
$1.90@2.15  $...-@.... 
2.15@2.40  2.50@2.80 
2.65@8.10  8.20@3.35 
3.30@8.45  8.45@3.65 
3.70@4.40  3.80@4.40 
3.90@4.80  4.55@5.05 
5.30@5.80 5.80@6.05 
| 5,90@6.55  6,40@6.95 
WINTER FLOUR. 
Sacks. Barrels. 


$2.90@2.25  $...-@.... 












2.60@2.85 2.80@3.00 
8.25@3.40 3.35@3.50 
8.40@3.55  3.70@3.90 
8.80@4.90  5.15@5.65 
4.35@4.75  4.65@5.05 
5.15@5.85 —-5.15@5.65 
5.40@5.75  5.55@6.40 
$5.35@5.50 

< 2.55@2.95 

oe . 6.15@6.85 


Rye flour was easier at $2.90 for choice and 
$3.00@8.10 for fancy. Buckwheat flour was 
dull at $1.50@1.75. Corn products were gen- 
erally stronger at the following quotations: 
Coarse at 80@85.; fine yellow, 95c@$1.05; fine 
white, $1.05@1.10; Brandywine and Sagamore, 
$2.90; Southern and Western, $2.75@2.85; 
coarse meal, 83@85c; fine yellow, 98c@$1.00; 
fine white, $1.03@1.05; Southern, 80c@$1.20 
for coarse and fine in bags; grits, $2.50@2.60. 


The Jackson, Tenn., Milling & Mfg. Co., in- 
crease their flour-mill capacity from 80 to 150 
bbls a day and build a 100,000-bushel elevator. 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 


FLOUR—City ground—Patent spring, $7.25@7.50; 
straight Duluth spring, $6.50@675; bakers’ spring, 
best, $6.00@6 25; do rye mixture $5.25@5.50; patent 
winter $7.00@7.' traight winter $5.75@6 00; clear 
winter $5.50@5.77; cracker $5.50@5 75; graham $5.50 
@5.75; low grade $3.00@4.25; rye 3.50@8 75 per bbl; 
buckwheat $2.50 per cwt. OATMEAL—Akron $6 00; 
Western $5.75 per bbl; rolled oats in cases, 72 lbs, $3 25. 
CORNMEAL—Coarse, 80c.; fine 85c.; granulated $1.50 
per cwt. WHEAT—Chcago May advanced 1%c, 
opening at $1.02; highest $1.04, lowest at $1.047%, 
and the clos'ng $1 0834. No. 1hard was ata limit at 
80c; No. 1 new at 2234c; No. 2 Northern at 5, and No; 
2 Chicago at 4 over Chicago May. but at the advance 
coupled with the fluctuations, no sales were reported. 
Old No, 1 hard closed at $1.8834; new No. 1 at $1.26. 
No. 1 Northern at $1.24, and No.2 Northern at 
$1.0834. Winter wheat was also quiet; the basis was 
6c over Detroit cash; 2 carloads of No. 1 white were 
sold at $1.04@1.05, and 1 do at $1.08%; No 2red clos:d 
at $1.04, No. 3 do at 8936c, and No. 1 white at $1 05. 
CORN—Demand fair and market firm at the c ose; 
sales included 18 carloads of No. 8 yellow at 38c in 
store, 4 do No. 8 at 2734c, 2 do do at 88c, and 2do No. 
4 ye'low at 87c, those at the latter price on track. 
OATS—Demand moderate and prices weak; sales 2 
carloads No. 2 white at 804@B8lc, 4 do do at 303¢c; 1 
do No, 2at 8934, and 1do No. 8 at 27%c. BARLEY 
—Steady to firm with no modezate demand; a sale of 
5,000 bu No, 1 Canadian was made at 75c. No. 1Can- 
adian was reported strong at 75c; No. 2 do at 70@72c; 
No. 8 extra 65@68, and No. 3 60@62c. RYE—No. 2 
Western dull at 53@54c on track. RAILROAD 
FREIGHTS.—To New York, Baltimore and Phila— 
delphia rate poinds on grain flour, and feed, 18. per 
100 Ibs; to Albany and West Troy, 1034c; and to 
Boston, 15c. 











fH. J. DEAL 


Specialty Company. 


Flour and Grain Testing Appliances, 
| Specialties for the Milling, Flour and 
Z Grain Trades. 
BUCYRUS, O., U.S. A. 


SPECIALTIES 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER “T” 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


NOW READY. 


Please write for a copy at once. Only mailed to cus- 
tomers and on application. This is the most complete 
and extensive list of specialties ever issued by us, Write 
at Once and secure a copy. 


THE H. J. DEAL SPECIALTY CO. 
BUOYEUS, OHIO, U. 8. A. 








TONAWANDA 


ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS 


A Large Assortment of Machinery, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ARMITAGE, HERSCHELL & C0. 


Tonawanda WN. Y.- 





Tuts WHEEL GIVES HIGH RESULTS, AND 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST,MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 


For Siwpuicity, DuraBiLiry, AND 
TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
State requirements and send for Catalogue to 
T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. Ju 
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Accident Gmpany, 


9) Benefits fe of NEW YORK 


$5,000, for DEATH.| $ 5,000. for OSS of umes. ( Os) 
= 2,500. for LOSS of LIMB. . 2,500, 
= 1250. . TOTAL DISABIUTY.| . 650. 
+ 2592 WEEKLY INDEMNITY Fi 
(ONE SET OF INDIVIDUAL REGISTRY PLATES INCLWOED. | 
Fe RMA Dus eS 


co A 





Seno For CaTaLoaue. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


WATER WHEEL, 














SPRINGFIELD, O., on 110 LiBerty ST., N.Y. 





WHEN WRITING To ADVERTIS- 
ERS PLEASE MENTION “THE 
Mititinc Wor Lp.” 





Tue ““‘Hartow” 
Positive Feed Lubricators. 


For Marine and Stationary Engines, 
Steam Pumps, Electrical and 
other Machinery, 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY IN OIL. 
MARKED ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
Not dependent upon or 
operated by Steam 
Pressure, Condensa- 
tlon or Gravity. 
Not affected by chan- 
ges of temperature, 


BEING operated by 
some moving por- 
tion of the engine or 
machine to be lubri~ 
cated, the "Harlow 
Lubricator” starts 
and stops with the - 
engine or machine oie 
being lubricated, without requiring the slightest atten 
tion from the engineer or operator, always delivering the 
oil in any amount from a drop to a constant stream. 
The cup can be filled at any moment while the engine 
ot machine being lubricated is in operation, without 
causing any leakage either of oil or steam. 


Harlow Lubricator Mfg. Co. BOSTON: Mass. 













DURABLE, 
EOONOMIOAL, 
NOISELESS, 
SELF-LUBEI- 
OATING, 
LOW-PRIOED. 
—o— 

One and two Cylin- 
der E: with ver- 
tical or horizontal boil- 
Shout using wicach 

out using a wren 
on them. 

1to15 H.P. 

Sznp For Crrcutar 


—S 


—— $F TO 
CASTLE ENGINE WORKS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


CORN 2 COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. “PSRBAND 


MILL, 
DRIVEN 
All wearing parts cast of a steel FROM 
mixture. Notice difference in con- 
struction. Most area where most 
work is done, where all other 
crushers have least area where 
most work is done. Low priced 
machinery is not the cheapest, con- 
sidering durability and efficiency. 
Sent on 80 days’ trial when satis- 
factory reference is furnished. 






R.C.MSCULLEY 


LANCASTERFA- 


RIGHT-HAND RUNNER. 


Please Send for Circulars. 


R. C. McCULLEY, LANCASTER, PENN. 
Will Buy the Best and Cheapest 


CORN **0 COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD! 





$15 


It can be driven either from above or below. Thousands of 
these Crushers are now in use throughout the United States and 
Canada, and are giving entire satisfaction. Send for circular, 
giving testimonials from millers who are using our Crusher, and 

know a good thing when they see it. 


7B. WOOD & SOND, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


DICK HY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on the market, 
‘This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with one patent attachment, but isa 
Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning and separating all kinds of grain in large 
quantities; its construction! Js such that the working machinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors, 











WH CLAIM FOR I? SUPERIORITY. 
AMIYOTGHCOS 80d WIV HM 





‘We claim for it Superiority over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of Power, ca- 
pacity and cost of construction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, with- 
out moving machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels perhour. We also control exclusively the 
manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained such a 

world-wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address, 


A. P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. str, RACINE, WIS, 
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The EO DUSTLESS CORN SHELLER & CLEANER 







MANUFACTURED BY 


T LIPPOLD MFG. CO. ,.m 


HRIn, - - 
THE HIGHEST CAPACITY for the LEAST MONEY. 
‘igp The Best Machines for Mills and Elevators, 


Machines Sent on Thirty Days’ Trial. 
"SHELL UNHUSKED CORN AND CLEAN IT PERFECTLY. © 


PHNWN. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR WITH PRICES. 


Chemical Fire Extinguisher Co. 


$8 & 40 LASALLE STREET, 
OEZIOAGO, = = Imr. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Only Chemical Automatic Fire Extinguisher Made, 


No Freezing; No Corroding; No Leaking. 
Cheapness and Absolute Reliability and Re- 
duction in Oost of Insurance. We also manu- 
facture everything in the line of Chemical Kx- 
tinguishers, from a full 100 gallon engine to a 
quart Hand Fire Rutingwisher, of the best 
and most approved kind. One gallon of our 

chemical is equal to 500 gallons of water. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





L. L. WHITLOCK, 


Advertising Agent. 


FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 
P.0. DRAWER 5323. Boston, Mass. 


As Agent for Advertisers instead of Papers, I obtain 
the Best Rates Possible for my Customers, 








HIs PAPHR. 


New Improved Patent Head Linings. | 


DESCRIPTION. 


@ Linings are curved edgewise and flatwise, 
sides ‘neving the edge beveled, so as to make them vi 
the head and chine erate without springing 
them edgewise aca nailing. 


If you use them once you will have NO 
OTHER. No need of pounding fingers, as 
the eu ends do not have to be held down while 


ari and look better than any other. 
thoy are first tied in bundles of two hun. 
dred, and, when dry, are put into bales, 





better and to prevent loosing out in transit. 









They are much more convenient | 


| weighing about fifty pounds each, and tied | 
| with two strong wires, to make them penal 


« THE INK * 


WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 


1S MADE BY THE 


A QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co 





CINCINNATI, O. 


| “DE MAN WOT KNOWS IT ALL 





is allus a-makin’ change, a- 
buyin’ ob experience.” 


The man who does not think that 
he “Knows it All’? about 


"Pumps, Steam Engines and Boilers 


Can find out Bs" great deal about 








Write for prices and state about the num- | GRIMSHAW’S PUMP CATECHISM - $1.00 


ber you use per year. 

To convince you of their merit, and for 
the purpose of introducing them, I will 
ship a sample order oe fom five to ten 
thousand at a REDUCED RATE. 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 8A HEF AOTIOR | 


GUARANTEED. yo WP 
Owner of Patent and 


seat a we | MecFaul & Nolan, - 


STEAM ENGINE CATECHISM - - - 2.00 
BOILER CATECHISM - - - - - - 2.00 
PREPARING FOR INDICATION - - 4.00 


BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAMERON STEAM PUMP 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 






SIMPLE! 


COMPACT! DURABLE! 
“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


q » Steam, Air & Vacuum Pumps in Every Variety 


0) 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 









































































































Made of sheet steel, with heavy band. 


Foot of East 28d Street. - 


THEA.S . Cimtnon Stam Pump Wonks 


New York. 





If you are interested ask for Prices. Manufactured only by 


| W. P. MYER, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


16, 18 AND 20 EAST SOUTH STREET. 





Made of tinned steel plate, with iron band. 
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~ JOHN HUTCHISON MFG. CO., 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers, 























The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built a number of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. 





“The Rickerson.” The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 
6x12 inch. 6x18 inch. 
6x15 “ 6x20 “ 































































































































































































Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘Kyoedey Ate Jo STIIpy Jey [OY [[N] Ang 10] sayeuNTys'y Joy puag 





— —:ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:———- 


John Hutchison Mfg.Co. 


TACESON, - +> MICHIGAN. 
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AVERY S 9 PLEASE NOTICE. 


ee Ree CamON Our patents not only cover Seamless, Drawn, Stamped, 

PATENTED Pressed or Forged Elevator Buckets; but also Pre-Date 

! and Cover Round-Cornered Elevator Buckets when made 

Seamless, and are the Only patents everissued inthe World 

for a Pressed, Stamped, Drawn or Forged Seamless Ele- 
vator Bucket. 








THE AVERY STAMPING CO., 
Successors to The Avery Elevator Bucket Co., 

ELEVATOR BUCKET, 

Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


CLAY BUCKET. 





SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 


EE 2 BOR! DIBCOUN' TS. 


BURR MILLSTONES 


























CHEAPFP. 
Send for “SPECIAL PRICES,” Giving Size 
j Wanted, to 





















nate 
eeeaica Tetee 


SAMUEL GAREY, sroaowayv, NEW YORK 


—==THE SCIENTIFIC== 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


4 ie GRINDS PERFECTLY, EAR CORN. SHELLED CORN, 


AND ALL GRAINS. 


| » Av GRINDING PLATES A SPECIAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Eight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, ETC. 


THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 








SsTiL.t. ON TOP. 


Perhaps the HIGHEST COMPLIMENT that could be paid the ‘Salem” bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years ITS SHAPE HAS BEEN SO CLOSELY IMITATED by other manufact- 
urers as to infringe our patented rights, but experience reveals the IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITA- 
TIONS, and we therefore take it asa FURTHER COMPLIMENT to the “SALEM” bucket that some 
of its old patrons who were Induced to Try the Imitations have now Returned to the Salem 
Bucket, thereby Acknowledging it to be the Most Satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other 
_ makes of buckets that are claimed to be “Just as Good.” Insist upon having the ORIGINAL AND 
RELIABLE SALEM BUCKET. All legitimate Salem buckets are plainly marked with the word 


SALEM 


W. J. CLARK & CO., sintitirm SALEM, OHIO. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Geuera Agents, CHICAGO. ILL, 
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